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96 Notes and Discussions 



TACITUS ANNALS i. 28. 1 



The Mediceus reads: noctem minacem et in scelus erupturam fors 
lenivit: nam luna clamorepena caelo visa languescere. For the corrupt 
clamor -epena Lipsius proposed: claro repente, Weissenborn claro plena, 
Salinerius clariore plena. The conjecture of Lipsius has found most 
favor with the editors. But it presents the difficulty that, though the 
word-order is claro repente caelo visa languescere, it is necessary to 
the sense that repente be construed with visa languescere; whereas, 
by reason of its position between claro and caelo, it should be con- 
strued with claro, and refer to some sudden clearing or brightening 
of the sky rather than to the eclipse. That the objection is a serious 
one is admitted even by those who adopt the reading. The conjecture of 
Weissenborn, claro plena, has for plena the support of Cicero De rep. 
i. 15. 23: perturbari exercitum nostrum religione et metu, quod serena 
nocte subito candens et plena luna defecisset. But the alternating word- 
order of luna claro plena caelo is unusual, to say the least, even in 
Tacitean prose. Besides, this reading fails to account for the last two 
letters of clamore, a corruption which certainly did not grow out of claro 
alone. The third conjecture, clariore plena, seeks to avoid this objec- 
tion; but the difficulty of the alternating word-order holds here also, and, 
though the assumption upon which the conjecture was based, namely, 
that the .evening was only " fairly clear," is supported by the later con- 
text ortae nubes offecere visui, it is more likely that this idea would be 
expressed a little less vaguely than by clariore. 

A fourth reading may be suggested which harmonizes even more 
closely with the above passage from Cicero De republ., conforms more 
nearly to the reading of the Mediceus, and obviates the difficulty of the 
word -order. 

The conjecture plena, for the corrupt pena, is evidently correct, and 
the only portion necessary to be explained is clamore. I believe that what 
Tacitus originally wrote was claro ore. A haplography of a common 
kind produced clarore. clamore is the result of a scribe's attempt to 
produce a familiar Latin word out of the corruption. The passage will then 
read: nam luna claro ore plena visa languescere. Thesenseis: "forthe 
moon, which was shining brightly and at the full, seemed, etc." This is 
precisely the sense of the words candens at plena luna in the passage from 
Cicero, languescere is already figurative, and one need not be surprised 
at the figurative use of ore in the same passage. One may cite, however, 
Hor. Sat. i. 8. 21: simul ac vaga luna decorum protulit os; cf. the similar 
use of voltu in Hor. Od. ii. 11. 9: non semper idem floribus est honor | 
vernis, neque uno luna rubens nitet [ voltu, and of facie in Plin. N. H. ii. 
6. 12, where, speaking of the moon, he says: et modo curvata in cornu 
facie, modo aequa portione divisa, modo sinuata in orbem. 
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